THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY

uniting the English and Scottish crowns, he was an alien,
grotesque in appearance, ill-mannered, tactless and undig-
nified. The English court, admired at home and abroad in
Elizabeth's time, became the laughing-stock of Europe, and
the popular ballad-mongers drew unflattering comparisons
between the "Queen's old courtier55 and "the new courtier
of the King". This weak, pedantic ruler with his handsome,
worthless favourite Buckingham, and after him his son
Charles, a man of far nobler character than his father, but
inheriting his obstinacy and his failure to understand the
English character, were confronted with a rapidly rising tide
of discontent, which they were quite incapable of stemming,
and which soon broke down the structures of the English
monarchy and the English Church so carefully reared by the
Tudors. The English revolution of the seventeenth century
was both political and religious. The Tudor system of per-
sonal government by the monarch through the Council and
the Prerogative Courts was confronted by a new theory put
forward in the House of Commons that property had in-
alienable rights, that the traditional common law of England
was above the Royal Prerogative, and that the House of
Commons should control religion and finance, and even give
advice on foreign policy. James and his ministers were waste-
ful and extravagant and needed money. They obtained it by
granting trade monopolies to courtiers and to chartered
companies, by levying duties and by the revival of obsolete
taxes and fines on landed estates. The result was that they
united against them the landowners and the traders, a large
part of the aristocracy and most of the middle class. Political
and economic grievances were accentuated and transcended
by a great religious movement. All through Elizabeth's
reign there had been a minority of extreme Protestants who
were discontented with the Anglican compromise in Church
government and who longed to sweep away the remains of
the medieval hierarchy and ritual, and erect a Calyinist
Jerusalem in England. In the seventeenth century their
numbers increased, especially among the traders and artisans*
Puritanism was not merely a'theory of Church government: it
was a way of living. "It made the world to me/' writes that*'
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